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MY POLICEMAN. 

‘WE are prone to acquisitiveness and appropriation. 
Egotism is arampant vanity. The human being delights 
to speak of ‘ my banker, ‘ my bootmaker,’ ‘ my lawyer,’ 
‘my church,’ ‘ my hair-dresser,’ &c., as though he were 
personally the mainstay and support of all those 
institutions, and their sole mission was to promote his 
solace and comfort. He is very nearly saying ‘my 
world,’ ‘ my sun,’ ‘ my stars,’ ‘my moon;’ but he con- 
tents himself with thinking so, and acting accordingly. 
Tt is perhaps hard to realise how infinitesimally small 
is our share in the services of the man who even 
makes boots for us, not to touch upon those larger 
subjects, the planets, and other such accommodations ; 
how many customers he serves, how many feet he fits, 
how many boots come off his lasts, how many pages 
there are in his ledger, with our name only on one of 
them ; yet we are apt to contemplate that convenient, 
if sometimes urgent tradesman, very much as apper- 
taining wholly to ourselves, as part of the trappings 
and vassalage of our dignity, and importance, and 
position in the state. I suppose this has ever been so, 
and ever will be to the end of the chapter. Little 
Totty up stairs, limited in her vocabulary, can yet 
utter, loudly if not fluently, ‘my nurse,’ ‘my new 
sooes,” ‘my mam-ma,’ and ‘my dad-da.’ Tommy at 
the declensions, talks boldly and bluntly of ‘ my 
schoolmaster,’ ‘my class,’ and ‘my school-fellows.’ 
Even the gentlemen with the screened faces and the 
numbered tickets on their bosoms, whom I have seen, 
in grim illustrations, as taking cheerless promenades 
up and down the yard of Pentonville Model Prison, 
speak doubtless, each of them, of ‘my judge,’ ‘my 
jury,’ ‘my counsel,’ and ‘my turnkey.’ Of course, 
in the good society of which you and I, reader, are 
prominent members, we don’t hear the last sort of 
expressions, and have no need, happily, of such 
offices ; though I had once the misfortune to know a 
person who spoke constantly and confidently of his 
pawnbroker ; however, he was a medical student ; 
and afterwards, or perhaps t an 
insolvent ; and next, a billiard- marker; and then a 
steward on a Sheerness steamboat; subsequently 
departing to California, and disappearing altogether. 
But this is a digression; I am about to relate how I 
identified with myself a very useful member of the 
social scheme, how, quite honestly and properly, and 
without the slightest reference to the worthy ‘ sitting 
magistrate,’ I began to regard an inferior officer of 
justice as ‘ my policeman.’ 

For two hours I had been leaning on the sill of an 
open second-floor window, with my eyes incessantly 
drawn to one object. If my attention had wandered at 


all, it had been but momentarily. It was night, with 
the moon up, and I had occasionally, perhaps, glanced 
at that orb, noting cursorily the white gauze cloudlets 
gather to it, like moths around a candle, and melt, 
and pass away. But this had been only idly, vacu- 
ously. I had soon dropped down again to earth, and 
settled on a man below in the street, leaning against 
a lamp-post, with his face upturned to me. A police- 
man, decidedly. I could detect a shine on the top 
of his hat; yes, and his belt, and the well-known 
shape of his great-coat. Now, I was not nervous 
about burglars. I had little alarm as to the house 
being broken into—my stake in the tenement being 
small; I was ‘only a lodger.’ It was not, then, 
any great joy to me to know that the state was 
always, as it were, looking thus carefully after my 
interests, or what it imagined to be such. I did 
not require all this unremitting attention; I did 
not want a policeman all to myself. I felt that, as a 
householder even, it was a redundancy ; and that, with 
due regard to my position as a lodger on the second 
floor, it was simply preposterous. Besides, it is 
possible, we all know, to have an overplus even of a 
good thing. There is danger in excess, even in excess 
of security. A life may be insured to such an extent 
as to render it well worth the next of kin’s making 
away with; a glorious ally may render a nation such 
powerful support that the very aid becomes a peril; 
we may tie up our money so tightly as never to be 
able to get at it again; we may so arm the house 
with ammunition as to make it absolutely combus- 
tible. To be too sure, is to be unsafe. A policeman 
eternally protecting me—really, there was something 
in it rather alarming. 

And what had I done, more than any other citizen, 
to entitle me to this extra regard? I was simply 
sitting at an open second-floor window, in a quiet 
London street, and, I admit it—for the whole case 
must come into court—smoking my pipe. I am in 
favour of that position for full fumous enjoyment. I 
know that the best when and where are moot-points 
with smokers; that some cleave to smoking up a 
chimney, some in bed, others—epicures—in a hot 
bath; I declare for the open window. There is a 
pleasant air of compromise about it, a serene blending 
of the within and the without. In fact, it is part of 
this history that I was, rightly or wrongly, smoking 
at an open window at midnight, when my attention 
was drawn to the policeman in the street below. 

Now, it is possible—for I decline to impeach my 
neighbours, or to suggest insinuations to their pre- 
judice—it is possible, I say, that my conduct was 
unusual and improper, and, as such, worthy the atten- 
tion of the police. A conscientious constable, in the 
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discharge of his duties, might not be able to overlook 
the strangeness of my i Without any 
recise legal enactment on the subject, there might 
be a strong police-feeling that smoking at an open 
window at midnight was not a becoming thing, 
and excited suspicion, and called for attention and 
disapproval. But still, did it need, and I longed to 
put it so to the indefatigable officer—did it need so 
earnest a supervision? And if necessary to-night, was 
it indispensable last night, and the night before that ? 
for on all these occasions have I smoked at my window, 
liceman watched me from below ? . 


believe I am voted stupid at certain tea-tables; 
and I know that — Lansquenet (old Norman 
family, one of her Majesty’s gentlemen-at-arms— 
served in Spain, Mexico, Cuba, Servia—was one of 
the Nizam’s body-guard—held a commission from 
the Sultan—is spotted with orders and decorations 
on occasions—a fire-eater, in fact—and a very good 
hand at cards) openly spoke of me at the club as a 
‘muff, after my celebrated revoke at whist. It was 
before issa jilted me, and married the bank- 
director; and I confess I was rather abstracted at 
the time. I did not resent the remark; I will not 
trouble the reader with the reasons why I did not ; 
suffice it, they were very good. Can it be that 
I have involuntarily and unconsciously rendered 
lf amenable to the laws? Am I a criminal 
igamist ? ink ; for are 
my letters to Ae mg tied up neatly with pink 
ribbon, just as they came back from her, when 
our engagement was broken off. I have written 
much, and foolishly enough, I daresay; but surely 
I have not signed any one else’s name; I am not 
a a Have I received stolen goods? I glance 
round the room—anxiously, I confess. Is there any 
alien property here to which another can lay claim, 
and straightway charge me with fraudulent appro- 
priation? No, it cannot be. These are my cha’ 
all, and fairly—the water-colour sketch of me over 
the fireplace—C. Blithers, fecit, in the corner. He flat- 
tered me, I think. He was a -natured creature, 
was Charles, before he married, and we quarrelled. 
Or perhaps I was thinner then. My desk, my flute, 
which the unmusical wretch on the first floor sent up 
to beg I would desist from playing while he was in 
the house, or he would come up make me (What 
did he mean’); my walking-stick, my ink-stand, my 
writing-chair, my Britannia metal tea-pot, the hat 
with the glazed surface I wore during that dreadful 
yachting mistake with Rattlin (of the Stamp-office) ; 
and up in a corner the pile of copies of my book 
—not a success, I own—returned unsold, from my 
publishers: surely all these are mine, honestly 
enoug’ me review my life. What sin of 
the past have the Eumenides awoke? Am I so 
callously criminal that I do not even know when I 
do wrong? What a lost creature I must be! Let me 
think. was not attentive at school; I did not 
im the shining hours as I might have done, I 
feel—and I think I owed the pieman money when I 
left. I remember now that I certainly did so, 
and I never sent down the amount of his claim, or 
my address. And I misrepresented the amount of my 
income to Sacharissa’s papa—which was the more 
unfortunate, as he was the tax-collector in my district 
—and I was heavily assessed, and contributed exces- 
sively to the revenue of the country in consequence. 
Yet these are not things of which the law takes cog- 
nizance. In what have I offended? I did not leave 


a card after that =; uncomfortable banquet at 
Porkins’s. I am afraid I rather avoided the Misses 
Porkins on Sunday last in Kensington Gardens, [ 
am in bad odour with the Hodgkinsons (of Spencer 
Place, Brixton), because I did not produce the 
regulation knife, spoon, and fork, when they would 
make me godfather to little Bella Hodgkinson. I 
reviewed Bathurst’s poems rather savagely; I was 
bilious at the time, and I do not like Bathurst. How- 
ever that has nothing to do with this matter. Thoso 
are not things that would come before a judge at Nisi 
Prius. Itcannot really be that Iam acriminal; and I 
shiver as a vision before me of a police report: 
‘A respectable-looking man brought before the magis- 
trate, head with the following extraordinary con- 
duct’—‘ that the worthy magistrate declined to deal 
summarily with the offence’—‘ applause in court, with 
difficulty suppressed’—‘ bail refused’—‘ the prisoner 
taken away in the in a 
morning newspaper, beginning, ‘ Another those 
col periodically convulse the mone- 
tary world,’ &c.—agonising interviews with an attor- 
ney, who fully believes in the guilt of his client, and 
re accordingly an a’ y sophistical defence. 
eant Handy retained for the prisoner—Dandy, 
Q.C., being retained by the other side— Gentlemen 
of the jury’—‘the prisoner at the bar’—sensatigon— 
‘Guilty, my lord’—‘penal servitude for fourteen 
years. Then a man comes to cut my hair, and 
to crop off my whiskers, and another bears on his 
-— > suit. I shiver all over; I begin to 
reckon how old I shall be when the term of punish- 
ment has expired. Yes; I am so and so now—I shall 
be so and so then. Dear me—quite old! And then I 
collect myself, and pull down my waistcoat. I am 
innocent !—they cannot touch me; I defy them!—let 
them do their worst ; and—— I look out of the win- 
dow, and find that the policeman has never moved, but 
is still leaning against the lamp-post, staring at me 
from below. 

What can it mean? I find my telescope, and in a 
nautical manner, endeavour to make him out more 
distinctly. I bought it during my courtship of 
Sacharissa—in sand-slip at Margate. It is nota 
very good glass. I think the shopman found me pre- 
occupied, and took me in. I cannot perceive the 

liceman much more clearly, still I gaze at him pro- 
ongedly; and at last my pent-up feelings me 
away, and I call out to him, loudly, excitedly, ‘ Hi!’ 

But he does not move ; he makes no sign. Surel. 
he must hear me. I shout again; I gesticulate ; 
am noisy—disgracefully, unneighbourly so. But there 
is no corresponding action on the part of the police- 
man. He might a stuffed specimen of a con- 
stable, he is so silent and motionless; he ought 
to be a stuffed imen, railed in at a museum, 
with a label in front of him, addressed to the spec- 
tator: ‘You are requested not to touch,’ his con- 
duct is so wanting in life and police-manliness—so 
incompatible with the per performance of his 
duties. I begin to think that, after all, he can only be 
a fictitious, and not a real figure; and I long—as one 
always does at museums, in spite or in consequence of 
the referred to—I long to touch him. I am 
naturally curious, perhaps; but it seems to me that, 
given an imitation policeman, it is a matter of import- 
ance to ascertain all about so unusual a postulate ; to 
examine it well, discover whether the stuffing is hay 
the is e of or 
we or gutta-percha, or the vague material known 
as inquisitiveness becomes unbear- 
able; positively, I will sally forth, and sift this 
thing to the bottom. Out I rush, accoutred as I am, 
only adding the glazed covered aman to the 
existing conditions of my — have ona bipy 

tterned dressing-gown ; and my a ce at the 
when I to i 


the ceman is some- 
thing between that of Mr Mactalin and Mr Cooks, 


in the street, no clattering cab-wheels—only the dumb 
moon above, with its pallid, ghostly shine, and that 
immovable, staring, stony policeman below. A sense 
: of awe began to steal over and possess me, and I 
fell into a sorrowful contemplation of my circum- 
stances, and of what this thing might mean. I 
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as Jack Junk, in the favourite drama of the Floating 
Bea 


con. 

I pause a little in front of the object of my inquiry, 
and proceed towards him with caution. Gradually I 
find myself close to him. I accomplish this quite 
uninterruptedly. I perceive that he is asleep—fast 
asleep—his eyes half open in a queer eon way, not 
staring, as I had imagined, when contemplating him 
from above. He takes no more heed of me than he 
did when I was up stairs. I determine to wake him. 
But a question arises as to the better manner of 
one Oe If I rouse him violently, he may 
awake, and charge me with assaulting or ination 
him, and I may finish the night in the station-house. 
I touch him tenderly, therefore, and whisper loudly 
in his ear a certain familiar policeman phrase: ‘ From 
information I received.’ . 

The effect is magical. He starts up; he assumes 
an erect 

‘Hullo!’ 

‘This won’t do, you know.’ I affect a tone of firm 
but not unkind remonstrance, 

*1 beg your pardon, sir; it’s all right.’ 

‘Why don’t you go on your regular beat? What 
do you do always standing here? Why don’t you go 
about feeling the door-handles in the regular way? 
What’s the good of your coming out here to go to 
the lamp-post ?’ 

ere was some alarm on his face, some expression 
of remorse and shame when I commenced; but he 
relaxed into a grin as I finished, and he toyed with 
his whiskers y; carelessly. 

‘Blessed if I did not think it was the inspector at 
first! It’s you, is it, sir? Well, that’s funny too.’ 

*What’s funny? Do you know me?’ 

‘Know you! why, of course I do. I’ve known 
you for ever so long. Why, I’m here to have my eye 
on you ;’ and he laughed a 

‘ And why, pray, are you to have your eye on me?’ 
I inquire angrily, anxiously. He did not answer 

i y; as a rule, I find constables do not. 

*You live up there, where the light is, two pair 
front, you do. You sit a-smoking there, all hours, 
you do; I’ve seen you, bless you, often; and you 
read books and things at the winder; and you used 
to er flute at one time, you did; I’ve heard 
you. My eye, you are a flat at the flute!’ and he 


again. 
‘ And is that why you come here to watch me?’ I 
uire ironically. 
Well, if you ask me, it ain’t. You see, this here 
is how it is: we’ve put you sur-wi-lance.’ 
‘What? It’s not possible.’ 
‘It is a lark, and no mistake.’ He seemed intensely 


‘What have I done? Do they take me for a 
traitor? Do they think me capable of conspiring 
against the state; of seeking, for one moment, to 
undermine the glorious constitution of this free and 
enlightened country?’ A fine glow of indignation 
came over me, and I felt eloquent ; and was so. 

‘Well, it isn’t that quite. You see, it’s been put 
about—I won’t say by whom—but it has been put 
about—that you’re a smasher ;’ and he laughed more 
heartily than ever. 

‘A what?’ 

‘Well, there has been a good number of bad half- 
crowns about of late; very neatly done, too, they are, 
I will say that for them. But there—it’s dry work 
oe what’s the use of it when it’s done?’ 
He rubbed his hand across his lips. 

I thought I knew what that meant. 

‘Wait a minute ;’ and I re-entered the house, to 
come out presently with a jug. There was the sound 
as of some one drinking. 

*Here’s luck! This is tidy, this is stiffish, you 
know; but I think miore water would spoil it. Here’s 
luck, and Polly!’ 


He nodded, and grinned, and drank with great 


gusto. 

‘Polly? Who’s Polly? What has she got to do 
with it?’ 

‘ Well, you ain’t a bad sort; I don’t so much mind 
if I yd you up toamove. Polly’s your servant.’ 
‘ 


He went through a series of extraordinary gri 
expressive of cunning, and admiration, and on. me 
emotion. 

* You love her?’ I inquired, rather sternly perhaps; 
for it behoved me, as a second-floor lodger, to set my 
face against any tampering with the affections of a 
member of the household. The policeman deemed the 
question to be too forcibly or sentimentally put ; he 
hesitated. 

‘Well, leastwise I keep company with her; and 
she’s a fine gal, I will say that for her. Weighs a 
good ten stone, I should say, if she’s an ounce.’ 

Had he been a cannibal conning a victim, he could 
not have spoken with quiet wilh of the weight of 
his future wife. 

A word or two about this seg epee She was of 
i size and muscle, and from the west of England. 

e called her Mary Ann. This name, the policeman 

ve me to understand, affection had condensed 
into Polly. She was not handsome, but of exceedi 
good-nature, clever at scouring floors and hard ro 
work generally ; of a heavy hand, in which tumblers, 
and wine-glasses, and egg-cups seemed to break as of 
themselves, plates and dishes to glide from her, and 
fall shattered on the floor in suicidal efforts to escape 
her violence. She was of amazing strength; and 
a legend was current in the house of her having on 
one occasion carried a weighty chest of drawers all 
the way from the back kitchen to the front attic on 
her head. She was celebrated for her splendid man- 
ner of lifting down heavy trunks from the tops of 
cabs, to the astonishment even of the drivers of those 
vehicles—and your cabman is not readily astonished. 
She had red hair; on the back of her head, a cap of 
rusty black net, generally perched like an ill-defined 
filmy bird, with a tendency sometimes to fly away 
altogether when Mary Ann moved rapidly. In colour, 
her face oftentimes matched her cap. She had arms 
lik ladiator, and she wore black stockings and 
— ippers. And my policeman loved her. 

*You see, I come from her part of the country— 
that’s how it was—that’s what begun it. She ain’t 
the sort of girl as takes up with anybody, I can tell 
you. I had a deal of trouble with her—no end of 
snubbing. “She didn’t want any keeping company, 
or such rubbish,” she says; “get out with you, and 
let me clean my winders;” and she does; she 
cleans every winder in that house, and well too—not 
a lick and a promise—and there’s a many of them. 
But when I says I’m Cornish, lor! you should have 
seen her—such a change; and so we settled the thing 
—in time ;’ and the policeman stopped. 

Bong how about your going to sleep?” He grinned 
at thi 

‘Lor! it’s sim ; only people don’t think of 
it, and don’t ra it, and don’t know of it. You've 
been asleep lying, haven’t you? Yes, and sitting? 
You never did it standing up? Well, it’s just as 
easy—ah, and walking about too, when you mt 
into the way ve I sleep can— 
ing, running—ah, standing on my urning sum- 
I shouldn't though I never tried it.’ 

‘Do many policemen do, it?’ : 

‘Well, I don’t know. I don’t like for to go com- 
mitting of others, you understand ; but it’s my pri- 
vate opinion, as there’s a deal of work done in this 
country by people asleep, though it ain’t generally 
understood, and they don’t understand it theirselves. 
They get into the way of it, and go about doing their 
work just as I do—trying the doors, and flashing the 


lantern about, and looking after suspicious characters 
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and cats, and hard asleep all the while—ah, and 
ing, if you come to that. J ain’t the onl 

policeman as is up to that, I can tell you; there’s 
many more in my division I could name if I liked, but 
I won't?’ 

‘But don’t the dishonest take advantage of this ?’ 

There was a wondrous mixture of affability and 
cunning, with a slight infusion of pity, in the smile 
with which he replied to my query. ‘I put it again 
more forcibly. 


‘How can you stop a burglary while you’re 
‘Well, the is up to a good many pinches of 


pri 
snuff, but not to all of them.’ (A mysterious expres- 
sion, I submit it as I heard it, but am not quite 
oo as to its egg we you see it don’t 
ways pay to stop a bur, . 
You may receive ry at of the head,’ I sug- 


‘You may get a topper, of course’—he seemed to 

fer his own form of expressing the same idea—* it 
isn’t that so much. But sie havi say, “Thank 
you;” the prisoner gets his penal servitude, or what 
not, and the constable gets just nothing. But aftera 
burglary you’re thought something of ; and there’s open 
house, go in and have what you like—and talk it over, 
that’s what people enjoys—and look at the doors and 
winders, and smell the bolts, and poke into keyholes, 
and seem as if you’d got something about it inside 
your head, but wasn’t going to let it out, not for 
. ive” employed, and people ki on ever 
so; and there’s always a Enife and fork for you as 
long as you can keep it up, and talk about being “on 
the scent.” It lasts a good time, does a right-down 
burglary. How uncommon good this jug is, to be 
sure ! 


It seemed to me I was obtaining extraordinary 
regarding police-policy. 

‘But you don’t even walk about; you lean up 
against that lamp-post, and go to sleep.’ He medi- 
tated over this for some time. 

‘The fact is,’ he confessed, rather gloomily, ‘ that 
since it’s come over me about Polly, I ain’t the man I 
was; I can’t command myself as I used to. I go off 
to sleep, and yet I can’t get through my work in the 
° way. I’m drawn here, that’s how it is, 
willy-nilly, like a fish at the end of a line. She draws 
me—lI can’t help myself.’ 

*Haven’t you ever been it 2” 


* Well, the fact is, I have. inspector came up 
one night ’—— 
* Yes, and ’——. 
‘I put it on him about you being a smasher, and so 
through.’ 


* You did, did you; then I say how dare you ’--— 

he is ; jug ’—this in a hurried 
whisper ; then angrily, loudly, as though desirous of 
being overheard : ‘Get on; [ won’t have it—it’s no 


use; be off!’ in a policeman’s most peremptory man- 
ner, while sinking a furtive with 


myse 
I heard the tramp of 


ing footsteps—the 
inspector his roun I fled precipitately, 
re-entered my house, regained my rooms. t looked 


again from the window ; the inspector had evidently 
passed on satisfied. My policeman had resumed his 
old attitude ; he was again leaning against the lamp- 


ved, that knowing ho slept 
e lo vi 0 man, who 
and dreamed, and yet fulfilled his duty, going on his 
beat in the way—a scarecrow, a painted 
policeman, a semblance, not a reality, yet apparently 
as efficacious as the genuine article, until Love found 
him out, and transfixed him at his post. And she 
loved, too, Mary Ann, the Cornish maiden, of the iron 
arms, of the manly biceps; she loved him—hence 
the vanishment of my Macassar Oil, the marvellous 


evaporation of my Eau-de-Cologne. (I have arrived at 
that time of life when, as a bachelor, it is necessary 
to pamper and preserve my appearance a little.) I had 
noticed that Mary Ann had taken to the adornment 
of her person. at a brooch she had on on Sunday! 
what an exuberant manifesto in mosaic gold! And 
she is leaving off her so we e. to a net, I believe of 
chenille, but am doubt about feminine materials. 
And her bonnet! I had — ye on 
diary designs against it, like an inj agriculturist 
before a indent rick. Yes, she too loved. 

An imperious bent upon 
scouring, and dusting, and cleaning, but not possessi 
a much She always seemed to 
to object to my presence, as an oe and 
obstruction in the way of cleaning purposes. I think 
she would have er foe my being a chair or table, 
so that she might have flapped about me with a 
duster, or scrubbed me with a viciously hard brush. 
In her eyes, my humanity was a misfortune for which 
I was perhaps to be rather pitied than punished ; but 
still ie objected to my having breakfast, because it 
made crumbs, or ascending what she called her stairs 
in muddy boots ; and I know that the litter of papers 
sometimes disfiguring my a ents, annoyed her 
grievously. I was y undoing her work ; 
was, in fact, an untid: ,as she was a tidying machine; 
and she regarded me from an antagonistic point of 
view in consequence. 

She slammed doors violently; she brought the 
tea-tray down on the table with a cruel clatter—par- 
ticularly maddening if I a to be writing or 
reading at the time, and the disturbance jarred on me 
unexpectedly. She was a hard woman. 


‘Do that again, I cried, much exas by a 
I'll tell Z 18 
of you.’ 

hardly knew what I was sayi The effect upon 
her was remarkable ; she turned pale. 

‘Lor! why, how did you?’ But she did not 


continue—she was too much overcome ; she left the 
room softly and silently, quite a c creature. 
She regarded me wonderingly that ; she 
seemed unable to comprehend how I had become the 
master of her secret affection for ‘my policeman.’ 
She broke no more wine- she slammed the door 
not once after that, she never complained again about 
her stairs, or the litter in my room. I was better 
than a chair or a table in her eyes thenceforward. 
Soon after, she left her place—to be married, as was 
rumoured amongst the lodgers ; and I lost sight of 
my policeman. "le neglected the lamp-post. It was 


evident I was released from surveillance. 


Some time in the summer before last, I was going on 
a railway journey; an official in a uniform, with a 
tremendous —— and a red scarf, was aiding me with 


my luggage. He was -quite obsequious about it, 
entered the carriage with me, and groped under the 
seat, depositing my travelling-bag. accomplished, 
he looked towards me with a peculiar expression. 
‘The servants of the company ain’t allowed to 
receive Tone under any pretence whatever,’ he 
remark 
a I recollected his wink. ‘Z 18, I 


sai 
‘I knew you directly I set eyes on you. Thank 
yo sir ; much obliged. You're just the same. Yes, 
*ve cut peelering. I think this is a better line. Do 
I sleep as much as I did? Well, there is a good deal 
of it about.’ 
* Amo’ i and points men ?’ I asked. 
Tuesday.’ 
all right for this 
Pp 


* Well, he’s a wide-awake man one . 1 don’t 
think he often dozes much by his baller a 
little now and then, perhaps, in the tunnels !’ 


+ was an accident on , 
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This was a comfortable reflection for a traveller. 


Soon the train to move. 

‘How’s Polly?’ 

He whispered his reply. ‘She’s an uncommon 
woman, that’s what she ; Twins, sir, and made 
nothing of it.’ 

That was the last occasion of my meeting ‘my 


A PARADISE OF FOOLS. 


Tue love of narcotics and intoxicating compounds is 
so universal, it may almost count as an instinct. 
Every nation has it in a greater or less degree ; some 
in the shape of opium, some of smoke, some in drink, 
some in snuff; but from the equator to the snow-line, 
it exists—a trifle changed in dress, according to the 
climate, but always the same need, always the same 
desire. Kings have decreed punishments on the 
secular side; priests have anathematised on the 
spiritual ; lawmakers have sought to pluck out the 
habit, root and branch, from their people; but all to 
no good—man still goes on smoking, snuffing, and 
chewing ; putting an enemy into his mouth to steal 
away his brains, and finding immense satisfaction in 
a practice that makes him both an invalid and a 
madman, and never quits him till it has laid him fairly 
in the grave. 

The practice of self-stupefaction dates far back. 
Those terrible shaggy old Scythians made a paradise 
for themselves out of the fumes of burning hemp- 
seeds; the Greeks had their nepenthes and their 
henbane ; the Romans knew the virtues of opium 
and the black drop; and their Locusta, the Tofana 
of her age, could carve out a way for an enemy’s 
death, as pleasant in its course as it was certain in 
its end. Lethe itself might have been only the poetic 
name for the prose idea of a huge river of landanum 
—like a child’s imagination of a world of cake ; and 
the Delphic ravings were perhaps caused by certain 
fumes of an intoxicating character, whose precise name 
is unknown. Later down in the great tide of life, 
we find Paracelsus founding his fame and influence 
on the unpublished properties of opium; and what was 
half the necromancy of the dark ages but bang and 
hachshish, and the rest of the magic compounds of a 
like nature? In the East, until opium was dis- 
covered, and, indeed, independently of opium, hemp 
has been the great madman-maker. Hemp, which 
in Europe means fibrous mats and the toughest of 
cordage, is there a soft fibreless plant, saturated 
with narcotic juices, and of no textile value what- 
ever. There is the same difference, also, between 
the hemp of North and South America; tropical 
heat converting ropes into bang, by some mysteri- 
ous process of nature as yet kept secret. Besides 
making hachshish or bang, hemp performs the func- 
tions of tobacco, and is sometimes smoked in very 
unorthodox pipes, such as cows’ horns, gourds, cocoa- 
nuts, and the like. But this tobacco is made only 
after the resinous juice—which is the narcotic—has 
been taken away; and this is done in some parts of 
India in rather a strange manner. Men clothed in 
leather dresses rush violently through a plantation of 


hemp, brushing the plants this way and that, so that | 


the soft resin, called churrus, adheres to the leather ; 
it is afterwards scraped off and kneaded into balls, 
the selling value of which is five or six shillings the 
pound. In Nepaul, a finer kind is gathered delicately 
by the hand, and sells at double the amount of that 


got by the leathern dresses of the rest of India. The 
Persians collect their churrus by pressing the plant 
between coarse cloths, the resinous juice on which can 
be scraped off, as from the leather; the churrus of 
Herat is considered the most powerful of all the 
varieties of the drug. Hemp resin, when pure, is 
blackish gray in colour, fragrant but narcotic in 
odour, slightly warm, bitter, and acrid in flavour. 
The famous hachshish, which makes men mad with 
joy, and leaves them mad with despair, is a dark- 
green, bitter, highly perfumed preparation of this 
churrus, of about the consistence of sirup; and of 
effects that may well pass for miraculous. No other 
drug has such a potent influence on the brain as 
this ; none seems to affect the imagination so entirely. 
Dr Moreau once took a dose, just before going to the 
opera, and it seemed to him that he was three hours 
in getting through the passage (he was probably 
not three minutes). M. de Saulcy took a dose, the 
effects of which lasted the whole day; that day 
seemed to him to have been a hundred years. Half 
the Arabian Nights’ stories introduce hachshish—not 
always by name—as one of their means of action ; and 
some people say they were composed under its influ- 
ence. Acting as it does on the imagination, it pro- 
duces all kinds of strange, wild, and consecutive 
visions, sometimes very utiful, sometimes very 
terrible. 

Afreets and jinns are daily companions with the 
Eastern takers of hachshish ; they hold long conver- 
sations together, make far journeys, see wondrous 
sights, live through eventful lives, all the time that the 
poor wretch is lying drunk in his fool’s paradise upon 
the straw, and spending, on unsubstantial visions, the 
wealth and energy which should have gone to build 
up a noble and useful life. Those fits of delirium, 
often repeated, close finally in disease and madness 
—a sad realistic ending to the sensations of inde- 
scribable happiness, the thrillings of immeasurable 
incommunicable joy, the elastic frame, the teeming 
brain, the atmosphere of love and glory, and divinest 
beauty, which make up the sum of r hen hachshish 


The Assassins of the Mountain, of whom every one 
has heard, were simply Hachshischins, or the takers 
of hachshish; but their hempen madness generally 
choosing a turbulent and aggressive outfall, a 
them to the somewhat <agioment demonstration 
cutting their neighbours’ throats, the name came gra- 
dually to be synonymous with all bloodthirsty and 
riotous people whatever, and, in English, was corrupted 
into hachshischins, or the takers of hach- 
shish—men ever ready for some impromptu act of 
violence and murder. 

The Sheik Haider, chief of the ascetics of his day, 
was the discoverer of the dangerously delightful pro- 
perties of hemp. For ten years he had lived in the 
monastery of the Fakirs, a recluse from man and 
pleasure, but one day he chanced to go out into 
the fields alone. When he returned, he was a changed 
man. y, blithe, communicative ; in nothing resem- 
tiling gloomy onint who hed wandered forth into 
the fields, dull of brain and dead of heart, to whom 
life was a long act of ce, and joy a thing of the 
past. He told his friends that he had seen a plant 
which had seemed to dance in the sunlight ; that, 
struck with its a ce, he had eaten some of its 
leaves, when, on 8 instant, earth was transformed 

paradise, and love and beauty flowed where only 
stupor and stagnation had before. His com- 

ions went with him to the place, found the plant 
Sunsing in the heat, ate the leaves like their sheik, and 
were confirmed hachshischins for evermore. The sheik 
was accustomed to take his portion steeped in wine, 
and the bright green tint it gave to the liquor was the 
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meaning of ‘the emerald cup,’ so celebrated in Eastern 
poetry. This discovery of the intoxicating properties 
of hemp was in the year of the Flight 658. Twenty- 
two years afterw: the severest ordinances were 
against the hempites. Their teeth were 
ocked out: they were persecuted and maltreated ; 
and the famous valley or en of Djoneina, where 
all the inhabitants were given over to the practice, 
was rooted up and laid desolate. But man’s desires 
were stronger than legal enactments. In twelve 
time after this raid, the users and abusers of 
p Were as powerful and numerous as ever; and 
now the problem would be to find an Eastern who has 
not, at some time or other, known by experience the 
fascinating effects of hachshish. It is even creepin, 
into America ; and men with turn-down collars an 
whittled sticks send themselves into a state of stupor 
and delirium by means of the same drug as that which 
made the Assassins of the Mountain so terrible, and 
gave the world some of the best stories in Scherzera- 
zade’s collection. 

The Hindoos make several preparations of the plant 
and juice. After it has flowered, and the resinous juice 
been extracted, the dried plant is made into bundles 
two feet long, and three inches in diameter, each 
bundle containing twenty-four plants, which are sold 
for smoking, The larger leaves and capsules, without 
the stalks, are called Bang, Subjee, and Sidhee, and 
make, first, an intoxicating Stink ; next, an intoxicatin, 
tobacco ; and thirdly, an intoxicating conserve call 
majoon—a lozenge-shaped mass of butter, flour, milk, 
sugar, and bang, sweet and pleasant to the taste, and 
of potent properties. One of majoon is enough 
for a beginner, but an old hand may venture on three. 
Almost all kinds of carnivora eat this conserve 
es , and become ludicrously drunk in consequence. 

Huadus sometimes mix the seeds of the datura 
with their hachshish, with what specific effect is not 
ite clear. The eaters of hachshish have almost 
ys voracious appetites; and, in some instances, 
the effect of hallucination and delirium ends at a 
moment, abruptly and without gradation ; in others, 
it off gradually, and by a painful effort. 
Heinrich took a dose of a very powerful kind, 
called Birmingi (the macht keif, got 
at Bucharest in hard black tablets, very smooth, 
inodorous, insipid, and tough, becoming, on mastica- 
tion, a pappy mass, which in time dissolves, and leaves 
a pad solid substance as a residuum. The 
doctor took ten grains, and the dose began to operate 
in about an hour and a half. He met an acquaintance 
in the town, where he had gone, and to him he talked 
incoherent nonsense ; his face and eyes were red and 
inflamed, and everything he saw or did had a ludi- 
crous aspect. Suddenly, he became pale and sad, his 
excitement and pleasure fad-d, and the whole world 
seemed dead, gray, cold, and narrow ; his blood was 
boiling, and seemed to surge to his head like a heated 
fountain. He drank cold water, and bathed his head 
and neck also in cold water, and for a time was better, 
but in five minutes the attack was renewed. He 
t he was dying, and spoke of his dissection ; 
and so he continued for three days, with intermittent 


attacks, growing ually less severe, but the effects 
not cae en away until long after. 

‘ gift,’ as the Turks call opium, plays even a 
ise of fools. It is 
a more sleepy ¢ than g, more deadly, and 
less delicious; still its votaries are just as devoted 


as the others, and its reign as deplorably universal. 
But it has, as a set-off against its hideous evil, a 
counterbalance of good; the gift stands between 
the angel and the demon, with a considerable 
leaning, however, to the demoniac side. When 
fresh, opium-juice is of a pinkish colour; this juice 
is in shallow vessels, to allow a coffee-coloured 
liquid to drain off, when (in Benares) it is dried to 
the required consistence by exposure to air in the 


shade ; in Malwah, it is immersed in linseed oil ; and in 
Turkey, it is beaten up with saliva, a process almost 
as nasty as the Frie } Islanders’ cava, to which we 
shall come presently. It is prepared for the market 
in various The Bengal opium is made into 
balls of three and a half pounds-weight, about the 
size, each, of a child’s head, coated with poppy-leaves, 
fastened together by the lewah, or coffee-coloured 
liquid drained off in the shallow saucers. Garden 
Patna opium is in square cakes, one inch thick, and 
three in diameter, —— in thin plates of mica. 
Malwah opium is in flattened ia ten ounces 
in weight, ed in ‘boosa,’ or coarsely powdered 

ppy pe sometimes packed in nothing at all. 

utch opium is in small cakes, an inch in diameter, 
encl in fragments of leaves. Kandeish opium is 
in round flattened cakes, weighing half a pound. 
Egyptian opium is also in sound fattened cakes, about 
an inch in diameter, covered with the vestiges of some 
leaf. Persian opium is in sticks, six inches long, and 
paper, and tied with cotton, Smyrna opium is bo 
round and flattened, in cakes of i weight, and 
covered with the capsules of a species of dock. And 
Constantinople opium is either in irregular 
cakes, or small regular convex balls, covered with 
poppy-leaf, and two inches or so in diameter. Of all 
these kinds, the English market receives most gladly 
the Smyrna opium. Besides these, there are various 
adulterations, some of them being balls of Madras 
tobacco, with an inside of sand, the balls neatly 
made, and rubbed over with a watery solution of 
chandu (the extract for smoking obtained from the 
pure opium); and others mere cakes of refuse, 
admirably pounded and washed, so as to resemble 
the real thing to all save the unbelieving Frank, with 
his accursed tests and infidel microsco 

The opium used for smoking is an -preparation 
—a purified process, by which all the irritati 
soporific qualities remain. is smoking opium, 
or chandu, is got, among other ways, by intense heat, 
and requires much care in the The men who 
work at it lead a strange life of physical discomfort 
and mental excitement; half-dead with heat in the 
day, drunk with arrack at night, and, as some say, 
though others deny, in a state of cerebral 
exaltation the boiling opium. So 
precious is the i very 
which tho dentin ed is carefi 
as also the bowl of water in which the workmen from 
time to time wash their hands; as also, again, the 
refuse, consisting of charcoal, oil, salts of opium, and 
unconsumed chandu. This refuse is smoked by the 
poor, who cannot afford chandu, and costs them just 

the price. When smoked, it leaves a second 
residuum, called by the Chinese samshing. i 
is mixed with arrack, and drunk by the very poorest 
—be outcasts, and the like, who cannot go with- 
out their drug, and who yet cannot afford its price. 

In Egypt, several varieties of conserve are made of 
hellebore, » hemp, and opium, to each of which kind a 
separate ifestation of enjoyment is given. Thus, 
one kind makes one sing, another talk wild and fast, 

simply induces a ee 
In China, opium in Java and 
Sumatra, it is eaten mixed with —_ and ripe plan- 
tain; the Turks take theirs in pills, or mixed with 
sirups, which are either moist or dried into small 
cakes, with the words Mash-Allah, ‘the Gift of God,’ 
written on them. When two or three drams a day 
have lost their effect, they mix corrosive sublimate 
with the opium, until they get to ten grains. The 
Hindu makes his gates of paradise out of pills; and 
the English swallow laudanum, as it comes from 
the shops—bitter, poisonous, adulterated; of infinite 
blessing to the diseased, but always hateful to the 
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healthy. It is almost incredible to what quantities 
the opium-eater and laudanum-drinkers can graduall 
attain. Dr Christison speaks of one woman who too 
a dram of solid opium daily for ten years; Lord 
Mar, for thirty years, drank two or three ounces of 
laudanum ily ; a dail of 
i small teaspoonfuls, or eight thousan — 
a enough for three hun and twen potioata 
under ordinary hospital treatment; and an ounce 
in the twenty-four hours is not at all an uncommon 
amount for constant drinkers. But the worst feature 
in the English practice is, the immense number of 
deaths it causes among the infants of the poor. A 
dose of ‘quietness’ is given by the busy mother or 
the careless nurse, and the ‘quietness’ comes so often, 
that the little creatures are finally quieted out of the 
world altogether. So with the Chinese. The deli- 
cious dream of the opium-smoker is followéd by the 
hideous waking of the drunkard; with shattered 
y fancies, the wretched being must 
fly again to source of his delight and his despair. 
opium-pipe mugs undo what the opium-pipe has 
done; and aa he fulfils the same sad round of 
dreaming ecstasy, and waking misery, until disease, 
madness, imbecility, and death close that terrible 
chapter of misused life for ever. 

As much beloved — adherents, but no 
means so maleficent, tobacco—lherbe sainte, 1 
sacrée, l’herbe propre 4 tous les maux, la panacée 
antarctique, as it was called by its early admirers 
—helps men also to a mild kind of heaven. Not 
so deliriously delicious as that got out of hachshish, 
nor so soothingly enchanting as that from opium, 
it has its own special gift of calm delight, 
and, if it does not intoxicate, soothes and re’ es. 
Brought by Raleigh or some of his men from 
Virginia ; christened by Jean Nicot for the benefit 
of future botanists; patronised, in the shape of snuff, 
by French and Ttalan princedom; evilly entreated 
by English royalty—tobacco has gone deen the 
course a> to most things nagar small 
ing, steady way, 
and the foal triumph, with opponents hanging that 
Banished from the drawing-room, it is paramount in 
the clubs; worshipped under protest, and possible 
fine in the railway-carriage, it is at times on the 
omnibus top: the soldier smokes it, the sailor chews 
it, the elderly matron snuffed it in years gone by, 
and still a few devotees are to be found, lurking in 
holes and corners, with breastplates of a golden brown, 
and handkerchiefs curiously embroidered. Tobacco 
can make the h man forget his hunger, the 
shivering man indifferent to the cold; it can lessen 
the toilsomeness of the journey, and brighten the 
weary way 5 it can soothe the aching heart and still 
the throbbing pulse; it can do all that opium and 
hachshish do in their special spheres, and without 
their special evils. So powerful is the sainted herb 
which Raleigh brought, and Jean Nicot thought 
worthy of his own name. Small need have I to praise 
it; small need to advocate free use of this heavenly 
weed. Dirty habits, ruined digestions, offensive 
rooms, cross wives, intense enjoyment, and spoiled 
furniture, attest the universality of its reign, and 
make the task of proselytising unnecessary. On 
the whole, seeing that man must and will have some 
kind of narcotic stimulant, some kind of drug which 
shall still the nerves but awaken the brain, tobacco 
is as good as anything else, answering its legitimate 
purposes, but not going so far beyond them as the 
two deadly charmers spoken of before; and though 
not a particularly clean habit, the use of it is not so 
bad as betel-nut Cary ad cava-drinking, excepting, 
indeed, in the United States, where it is simply a 


dingusting nuisance, 
l-nut chewing, as practised by the Malays 
and others, may be a vastly pleasant, but is a 


highly offensive A slice of the areca- 
nut is wrapped up in a leaf of the betel-pepper, 
smeared over with a little powdered lime; and 
this combination is chewed incessantly, in conse- 
quence whereof all the population, male and female, 
adult and infantine, have black teeth and blood-red 
s and lips, and give out incessant showers of 
lood-red saliva. A Malay would go without food 
rather than without his areca-nut, which he calls 
pinang ; his betel leaf, which is siri; and his 
powdered lime, which is chunam. The lime exco- 
riates the lips and mouths of rs, but the 
natives are used to it, and find it greatly to their 
liking. The Cingalese also use the nut with a like 
preparation, and have, in consequence, teeth of 
ebon blackness, and lips and gums of hideous red. 
The Burmese chew the coon: a slice of areca-nut, a 
piece of cutch, and some tobacco, rolled up in a leaf 
of betel- T, smeared over with tem quick- 
lime. Cutch is from the Acacia catechu, and is a power- 
ful astringent, well known in English commerce. One 
value of this betel-nut nastiness 1s, that it counteracts 
the effects of an over-dose of opium, which is conve- 
nient—the bane and the antidote growing side by 
side. When the teeth are worn, and not able to 
chew the nut, attendants perform that kind office for 
their masters, who would think life very little worth 
having if they could not chew their areca quids. 

The cava of the Friendly Islands is another pre- 
paration that does not seem cleanly to European 
tastes. This is a drink made of the chewed root 
, and is accounted as near per- 
fection, in the way of intoxicating liquid, as the 
Friendly Island mind can conceive. A whole party 
sits in solemn conclave with their chief, chewi 
cava; the round balls which each puts out of his 
mouth are then laid reverently in a bowl, and water 
is poured on them. This water, after sundry cere- 
monies, is ladled out into improvised cups of 
screwed-up banana leaves; and then is the company 
transported to the seventh heaven ! 

The coca palm is another masticatory “> 
stomachic and a tonic, tasting like grass, and dyeing 
the lips and saliva green. 

A few people use thorn-apple (Datura), and a few 
others, nightshade (Atropa belladonna), and some 
henbane, and some the bitter-sweet ; in fact, what- 
ever can excite or soothe, stimulate or quiet, has its 
users and its votaries, no matter at what cost. The 
seeds of the datura are often given in India to 
stupefy those whom it is intended to rob or ill-treat 
in any way ; and the lethargy or stupefaction induced 
sometimes lasts for two days or more. In Peru, it is 
given to the nearest relative of a sick man, who 
takes it in order to discover the sorcerer or mohari 
who has given his friend the disease—for all disease 
is by witchcraft in Peru. He dreams, under the 
influence of datura, and when he recovers, he describes 
to his family the person of the sorcerer he has seen. 
They then set out in a body, and compel the mohari 
indicated to undertake the cure. If the dreamer has 
a in his dreams at all, the first mohari 
met with is obliged to undertake the cure instead. 
Should the patient die during the dreaming of the 
relative, the mohari dreamed of must die too. 

In Siberia and Kamtchatka, the fly y rag (Amenita 
muscaria), 80 poisonous with us, does duty for a nar- 
cotic stimulant—a t boon in a country where 
potatoes never ripen, cabbages never heart, and 
only flower, and where, therefore, hemp or henbane, 
or any of the more powerful plants of paradise, could 
not be produced. And what does it signify, whether 
it be tobacco, hemp, opium, henbane, thorn-apple, 
coca-root, or fly agaric, if the same result is obtained 
from each? All that is uired is, first excitement, 
then stupefaction; and whether this comes from 
smoking, chewing, snuffing, or drinking, what matters 
it to the devotee wrapped in his delicious dream? 
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who shall good as another, he thinks; and 
wh y abot th e paradise of a weed is better 
than the paradise of a fungus ? 


THE WILD HUNTRESS. 
CHAPTER XX.—SWEET AND BITTER. 


Stow y and reluctantly, I turned back from the 
stream, and once more entered amid the wreck of the 
hurricane. Along the sunny path, the flowers appeared 
to sparkle with a fresher brilliancy, imbuing the air 
with sweet odours, wafted from many a perfumed 
chalice ; the birds sang with clearer melody ; and the 
hum of the honey-bee rang through the glades more 
harmoniously than ever. The ‘coo-coo-00’ of the 
doves blending with the love-call of the squirrel, 
betokened that both were inspiredl by the tenderest 
of passions. ‘Pensando de amor, as the Spanish 
phrase finely expresses it; for at that moment, the 
beautiful words of the southern poet were in my 
thoughts, and upon my lips : 


Pensan de amor ! 


Even the fierce beasts in their forest lairs become 
gentle under the influence of this all-pervading 


passion. 

I rode on slowly and in silence—my whole soul 
absorbed in the contemplation of that fair being, 
whose image seemed still before my eyes—palpable 
as if present. My heart quivered under the influence 
of a gentle joy. The past appeared bright; the 
present, happiness itself; the future, full of hope. I 
had found the very ‘ wilderness-home’ of my longings ; 
the fair spirit that should be my minister! No 
doubt rose before my mind to dim the brilliant 
prospect before me—no shadow hung upon the 
horizon of my hopes. The prospect before me 
appeared bright and sunny as the sky over my head. 
Within, and without, the world was smiling—all 
nature seemed tinted with the hue of the rose ! 

This delightful reverie lasted for a time—alas! too 
short a time—only while I was traversing the track, 
that, but the moment before, I had passed over in 
such pleasant companionship. 

On arriving at the scene of my late adventure, a 
turn was given to my thoughts. It had been a scene 
of triumph, and deserved commemoration. The body 
of the panther lay across the path. His shining skin 
was a trophy not to be despised; and, dismounting 
on the spot, with my hunting-knife I secured it. 
I could point to it with pride—as the first spoil 
obtained in my new hunting-field; but I should 
prize it still more, as the memento of a far sweeter 
sentiment. 

In a few minutes, it was folded up, and 
over the cantle of my saddle; and, with this odd 
addition to my equipage, I once more plunged into 
the forest-path. 

For the next mile, the trace led through heavy 
bottom-timber—such as we had traversed, after 
leaving the settlement of Swampville. The black 
earth, of alluvial origin, was covered deeply with 
decayed vegetation; and the tracks of horses and 
cattle had converted the path into mud. At inter- 
vals, it was intersected by embayments of wet morass 
—the projecting arms of a great swamp, that appeared 


to run parallel with the creek. Through these, my 
horse, unused to such footing, passed with difficulty 
—often fi up to his flanks in the mud. 
Though it was but the hour of noon, it more 
resembled night, or the late gloaming of twilight— 
so dark were the shadows under this umbrageous 
wood. As if to strengthen the illusion, I could 
hear the cry of the bittern, and the screech of the 
owl, echoing through the aisles of the forest—sounds 
elsewhere suggestive of night and darkness. 

Now and then, light shone upon the path—the 
light that indicates an opening in the forest; but it 
was not that of the friendly clearing. Only the break 
caused by some dismal lagoon, amidst whose dank 

t waters even the cypress cannot grow—the 
habitat of black water-snakes and mud-turtles; of 
cranes, herons, and qua birds. Hundreds of these I 
saw perched upon the rotting half-submerged trunks 
—upon the cypress ‘knees’ that stood like brown 
obelisks around the edge; or™winging their slow 
flight through the murky gloom, and filling the air 
with their deafening screams. 

On both sides of the trace towered gigantic trees, 
flanked at their bases with huge projections, that 
appeared like the battlements of a fortress. These 
singular protuberances rose far above the height of 
my horse—radiating from the trunks on every side, 
and often causing the path to take a circuitous direc- 
tion. In the deep gloom, the track would have been 
difficult to follow, but for an occasional blaze appear- 
ing upon the smooth bark of the sycamores. 

The scene was by no means suggestive of plea- 
sant reflections—the less so, since I had ascertained, 
from my host of yesternight, that the greater portion 
of Section No. 9 was of just such a character; 
and that there was scarcely a spot upon it fit for a 
‘homestead,’ except the one already occupied ! 

‘Such an “encumbrance” on my estate,’ reflected 
I, ‘is worse than the heaviest mortgage ;’ and I should 
have been willing at that moment to part with the 
timber at a very ‘low valuation.’ But I well knew 
the value of such a commodity. On the Thames or 
Mersey, a mine of wealth—on Mud Creek, it would not 
have been taken as a gift ! 

My spirits fell as I rode forward—partly influenced 
by the sombre scenes through which I was passing— 
partly by the natural reaction which ever follows the 
hour of sweet contentment—and partly, no doubt, 
from some unpleasant presentiments that were once 
more shaping themselves in my mind. Up to this 
time, I had scarcely given thought to my errand, or its 
object. First the gay hues of the morning, and then 
the romantic incidents of the hour, had occupied my 
thoughts, and hindered me from dwelling on future 
plans or purposes. Now, however, that I was coming 
close to the clearing of the squatter, I began to feel, 
that, I was also approaching a crisis. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A RUDE RESPONSE, 


An opening of about two acres in extent, of i 
semicircular shape, with the creek for its chord, and 
a worm-fence zigzagging around its arc—scarcely a 
clearing, since trees bleached and barkless stand 
thickly over it; a log shanty, with clapboard roof, in 
the centre of the concavity, flanked on one side by a 
rude horse-shed, on the other, by a corn-crib of split 
rails; all three—shed, shanty, and crib—like the 


— --- 


Hasta las feras 
En sus quaridas 
Enternecidas 
xXUM 
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tower of Pisa, threatening to tumble down : near the 
chanty, a wood-pile, with an old axe lying upon the 
chop-block ; by the shed and crib, a litter of white 
‘shucks’ and ‘cobs ;’ in front, among the stumps and 
girdled trees, a thin straggle of withered corn-stalks, 
shorn of their leafy tops—some standing, some 
trampled down. Such was the picture before my 
eyes, as, with my horse, breast up against the fence, 
1 looked into the clearing of Squatter Holt. 

It must be the place—my place? there was no 
other clearing within miles. directions had been 
given with exact minuteness of detail. I had followed 
them to the letter: I could not be mistaken? I had 
reached Holt’s Clearing at last. 

I had ridden quite up to the fence, but could see 
no gate. A set of bars, however, between two 
aaier mortised uprights, indicated the entrance of 
the enclosure. 

The top bar was out. Not feeling inclined to 
dismount, I my horse over the others; and 
trotted forward in front of the shanty. 

The door stood wide open; and I had that 
the sound of my horse’s hoof-stroke w have 
brought some one into it; but no one came. 

Was there nobody within? I waited for a minute 
or more, listening for some sign of life in the interior 
of the cabin; but no voice reached me—no sound of 
one stirring! 

erhaps the cabin was empty? Not untenanted : 
since I could see the signs of occupation, in some 
articles of rude furniture visible inside the doorway. 

Perhaps its inmates had gone out for a moment, 
and might be in the woods, near at hand? 

I looked around the clearing, and over the fence 
into the forest beyond. No one to be seen! no one to 
be heard! Without the cabin, as within, reigned a 
profound silence. Not a living thing in sight—save 
the black vultures—a score of which, perched on the 
dead-woods overhead, and fetid as their food, were 
infecting the air with their carrion odour. Although 
within easy range of my rifle, the foul birds took no 
heed of my movements; but sat still, indolently 
extending their broad wings to the sun—now and then 
one coming, one going, in slow silent flight—their v 
shadows seeming to flit lazily among the wi 
maize-plants that covered the ground. 

I had no desire to appear rude. I already 
having leaped my horse over the bars: even that 
might be regarded as rather a brusque method of 
approach* to a private dwelling; but I was in hopes 
it would not be noticed—since there appeared to be no 
one who had witnessed it. 

I coughed and made other noises, with like unfruit- 


ful it. My demonstrations were either not heard, | the 


or if heard, eeded. 

‘Certainly,’ thought I, ‘if there be any one in the 
house, they must not only hear, but see me;’ for 
although there was no window, I could ive that 
the logs were but rly ‘chinked ;’ and from within 
the house, the whole clearing must have been in sight. 
Nay, more, the interior itself was visible from without 
—at least the greater part of it—and, while i 
this observation, I fancied I could trace the outlines 


It was odd he had not heard me! Was he ? 
No: that could not be—from the attitude in which 
he was. He appeared to be seated in a chair, 


the inexplicable somnolency of the owner of the 
cabin, I determined to try whether my voice might 
not rouse him. 

‘Ho! house, there !’ I shouted, though not loudly ; 
‘ho !—holloa !—any one within ?’ 

lo the figure moved—but still stirred not from 
its seat ! 

I repeated both my summons and query—this time 
in a louder and this time 
I obtained a response. 

‘Who the h—1 air you?’ came a voice through the 
interstices of the logs—a voice that more resembled 
} od aaa of a bear, than the articulation of a human 

t. 


‘Who the h—1 air you, anyhow?’ repeated the 
voice, while, at the same time, I could perceive the 
figure rising erect from the chair. 
I made no answer to the rough query: I saw that 
my last summons had been cient: I could hear 
the hewn floor-planks cracking under a heavy boot ; 
and knew from this, that my questioner was passing 
towards the door. 
In another instant, he stood in the doorway—his 
body filling it from side to side, from head to stoop. 
A fearful-looking man was before me—a man of 
igantic stature, with a beard reaching to the second. 
utton of his coat ; and above it a face, not to be looked 
upon without a sensation of terror: a countenance 
expressive of determined courage, but, at the same 
time, of ferocity, untempered by any trace of a softer 
emotion. A sand-coloured beard, slightly 

izzled ; eyebrows like a chevaur-de-frise of hogs’ 

ristles ; eyes of a greenish-grey, with a broad livid 
scar across the left cheek, were component parts in 
producing this expression; while a red cotton ker- 
chief, wound, turban-like, around the head, and, 
pulled low down in front, rendered it more palpable 
and pronounced. 

A loose coat of thick green blanket, somewhat 
faded and worn, added to the colossal appearance 
of the man; while a red flannel shirt served him 
also for a vest. His limbs were inserted in 
pantaloons of blue Kentucky jeans cloth; but these 
were scarcely visible, hidden by the skirt of the — 
blanket-coat that draped down below the tops of a 
pair of h horseskin boots reaching above the knee, 
and into which the trousers had been tucked. 

The face of the man was a singular picture; the 
colossal stature rendered it more striking; the cos- 
tume corresponded; and all were in keeping, with 
the rude manner of my reception. 

It was idle to ask the question. From the descrip- 
tion given me by the young backwoodsman, I knew 

man before me to be Hickman Holt the squatter. 


CHAPTER XXIL 
A ROUGH RECEPTIOXN. 


‘ormula : ‘ olt, I presume?’ but the opportuni 
was not allowed me. No sooner had the squatter 


b 


making | appeared in his doorway, than he followed up his 
lap of others, 


‘Wha’s all this muss about? Durn yer stinkin’ 
imperence ! ™ me) an’ what are ye arter ?’ 

‘I wish to see Mr Holt,’ I replied, struggling hard 
to keep my temper. 

* Ye wish to see Mister Holt? Thur’s no Mister 


*No! durnation, no! Didn’t ye hear me?’ 
does not live here ?’ 


Hick olt-—yes—that is the name.’ 
*Wal! what o’ 't, ef tis?’ 


| 

of a human figure through the interstices of tl 
I became convinced it was a human figure, and further- 
more, the figure of a man. b 
with y erect, and his head he oft. In| Holt ’bout hyar.’ 

After making this reflection, I coug’ again, and i 
louder than before; but to no better purpose! I 
thought the figure moved : I was sure it moved ; but | 
still with no sign of stirring from the seat! ‘You understan me to say no sich thing. Ef't’s | 

‘ Cool indifference !’ thought I—‘ what can the fellow | Hick Holt yon mean, he diz live hvar.’ | 
Te 

I grew impatient ; and, feeling a little provoked at | 

wit 


*I wish to see him.’ 
“Lookee, hyar, strenger !’ and the words were ac- 


ied by a significant look ; ‘ef yar the sharif, 
Hick iit ain't st homeyo undertan me? he 


at 
the speaker, as he uttered it, raising the of he 
i 


me; ‘I don’t care a dog- 
yar bizness—that ’s what I wanter know.’ 
‘I have already told you 


*To see Hick Holt? Wal, ef that 
you ’ve seed him ; an’ kin 
i rather a li 


ial sty 
and di ing all further prudential considerations, I 


“Wal, Mister Jaybird,’ 
What d’ ye want wi’ me?’ 
‘In the first place, Mr Hickman Holt, I want civil 
treatment from you ; and secondly’—— 
T was not permitted to finish my 
interru by an exclamation—a h 
came fiercely hissing from the lips of the squatter. 
‘Durnation !’ cried he; ‘you be d—d! Civil 
treetmint i'deed! You’re a putty fellur to talk o’ civil 
treetmint, arter jumpin’ hoss over a man’s fence, 
an’ ridin’ slap-jam inter his door, ‘ithout bein asked ! 
Let me tell yer, Mister Gilt Buttons, I don’t ‘low any 
man—white, black, or Injun—to enter my’ clarin’ 
"ye 


z 


Shew me the man, who says it’s not !—shew’m 
i he wont say ’t twice! 
it?’ 


therefore demand of you, either to use your 
is t it! may examine if, i 
” 
‘I thort that war yar bizness,’ continued the swearer; 
‘I thort so; but jest this time you’ve kim upon a 
fool’s errand. Durn the ernment grant! durn yar 


an’ durn yar title-papers too! I 
don’t 


em more’n them shucks—J 
on’t. I’ve my ion dockyment insi 
ye’ll like it. . 
The er turned back into his cabin, and for a 
lost sight of him. 
be hel the place, and was gude Bis 
pure was gone to i 
title-deeds ? 
My reflection was cut short. In another moment 
he rea} in the doorway ; not with any papers in 
—but, instead, a long rifle, that, with its butt 
on the door-stoop, stood almost as high as 
! 


*Now, Mister Turn-me-out!’ said he, ing in a 


satirical triumphant tone, and raising the piece in 
; | front of him, ‘thar’s my title—my preemption right’s 


the right o’ the rifle. J/t’s clar enuf: yell acknow- 
wont ye?’ 
0,’ I replied in a firm voice. 


! 

eye, seo if ain't! T 

e’re not out o” this clarin’ 

out o” it a 

ts shadder’s 
jest a 


shadder 


first 

I ' fire at 
me, certainly never 
spare a coward.’ 

* Coward!’ exclaimed the colossus, with an impre- 
cation that was horrible to hear. 

‘An’ low ef I don’t miss?’ continued he, appa- 
rently ing his rage, and speaking with a significant 
sneer—intended to awe me, by insinuating the certainty 
of his aim. ‘ How ef I don’t miss, Mister Po ?’ 

‘You miay, for all that. Don’t be too sure of hitting 
—I’ve been shot at before now.’ 


* Your clearing! Are you sure it is your's ?” 


— 


‘You'll niver be shot at arter now, ’ceptin’ you 


wz @ 


Stead 


The squatter tarned red upon the, insta 
his cheeks ; but I could perceive my words Mi | f 
produced another emotion in his mind, which added 
to the hideousness of the cast at that moment given 3 
to his features. 
‘Not my clarin’!’ he thundered, with the ‘ 
lishment of another imprecation—‘ not my ¢ f 
ough he waistband oF his ousers understood 
the hint perfectly. ; t 
‘I am not the sheriff I answered in an assuring tone. 1 
Neer a mind for that, mister; I’ve made it: that’s 
for I fan that my bi reception might be | my style o’ purchase, an’, by G—! it’ll stan’ I 
owing to some error of this kind. reck’n. Consarn yar skin! what hev you to do 
not the then, bit replied, stil to keep calm, at 
‘Yar not repeated impressively ay repli ‘ 
I s’pose ?’ the sme tne taking the fom my se 
Wither one tor other,’ I replied, pocketing the | bags— this only, Holt. That your house stands 
affront. upon Section No. 9; that I have bought that section 
‘An’ who air ye, anyhow—wi yar dam ee from the United States government; and must 
oes an’ yar waist drawd im, like a 
9? 
of my Nashville friend—with some additional counsel 
I had received over-night—I strove hard to keep 
; down my rising choler. a 
‘My name,’ said 
€ 
see Mr Holt—Hick Holt, if you like. 
tion of de- 
mand ; but, without permitting myse to 
dismissal, [ replied, half interrogatively. 
You, then, are he? You ae Hick Het, T suppose 
*Who said I ain’t—durn yer imperence? Now 
language, Ue insulting tone in which 
e insulting tone in it 
| dently rel the alg ond 
relying upon hi t stre idable 
producing their effect upon me ; 
but in # manner quite contrary to that anticipated b: 
Master Holt. It was no doubt his design to awe me 
Whether it mi courage or not, I was just 
oaaaamatle ete I had exposed my person too 
often, both in single combat and on the battle-field, | 
ully—such as I fancied this fellow 
to be—and the spirit of resistance was fast risi | 1 
resolved to submit to it no longer. ¥y 
I did not give way to idle recrimination. Perhaps, touches the wall, [’ll shoot you down, as sure’s n 
thought I, a firm tone my purpose better; | my name’s Hick Holt, Mind, 
| you warning, Mr Holt, that I am 
repeated it in a still more peevish and impatient! ‘ !” ej he, with a contemptuous toss of 
manner—with an additional epithet of insult. the head—‘ miss, ye fool! thar’s no fear o’ that.’ 
‘If you miss,’ continued I, without heeding the 
interruption, ‘TI shall shew you no mercy. If you are 
in 
y 
fi 
I 
d 
| 
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leave this clarin’. One crack from my gun’ll be enuf| ‘I hain’t so little confidence in 

i i good i it. Tho’ ye air a stuck- 

attack me; and if I _. ; 


in the law, to believe it will avenge 


‘I mean, it shall be a fair stan’-up fight atween us.’ 

a duel?’ 

‘Duel, or whatever else ye may call it, mister.’ 

‘I agree to that. But how about seconds?’ 

*D’ ye think two men can’t fight fair ’ithout seconds? 
Ye see yonner stump standin’ nigh the bars?’ 

* Yes—I see it.’ 


speech, 
cation—‘ you have 
act then 


distance? 
‘It will do as well as any other,’ I replied mecha- 
claim. nically—still under the influence of surprise not 
Y you'll niver go out o’ it alive—I swar it by | unmingled with a sentiment of admiration. 
G—! niver!’ ‘Dismount, then! Take yar pouch an’ flask 
*You are determined, then, to be my murderer?’ | wi’ ye—ye see I’ve got myen? One shot at ye’s 

I again pron i ic | J’Ul want, I reck’n. But ef thar shed be a miss, 

i im i i look out for quick loadin’! an’ mind, mister! thar’s 

or | one o’ us’ll niver leave this clarix’ alive.’ 
‘ About the first shot? Who is to give the signal?’ 
‘I’ve thort that a’ready. It'll be all right, I 


what 
‘In what way can you it? 

* This way. ’*sa hunko’ meat in the house : 
I mean to fetch that out, an’ chuck it over thar, 
into the middle o’ the clarin’. Ye see them buzzarts 
up thar on the dead-woods ?” 

I nodded in the affirmative. 

*Wal—it wont be long afore one or other o’ them 
flops down to the meat; an’ the first o° ’em that 
touches ground, that’ll be the signal. That’s fair enuf, 


I reck’n ?” 


voked attack me—especially since it | ing action had subdued my ire ; 
i ie and all consideration of consequences apart, I now 
wn now? With the pistol you see in my holster here, | felt a complete disinclination for the combat ! 
1 candi ballets Uhroagh your Boy, yes Was it too late to stay our idle strife? 
could bring your rifle to your shoulder. What would Such was my reflection the moment after; and with 
you call that ? Sheer cowardice, would it not be ? and —— conquering my pride, I gave words to the 
murder too? 


*Yar too late, mister! ‘twont do now, was the 


CHAPTER XXIIL 
A DURL WITHOUT SECONDS. 


to 
effort. 


surely ’—— 
¢ ver! the tarnal airthquake, I’ll 
i ent air I thort ye’d shew 
‘Enough!’ cried stung taunt; ‘I am 
that, with such a spirit, seemed to promise any cditsiwesvenserdivelan Goon” 
this game ?’ I said, banter- the 
*You in i soon came out again, i 
ingly. ‘You are a coward; and would murder me!'| venison: 4 
you want the first shot : you know you do? ‘Now!’ cried he, ‘to stand! an’ remember! 
‘It’s a lie!’ cried the colossus, raising himself to his | neyther fires till a bird lights om the grown’. Arter 
that, ye may go it like blazes!’ 
T could not have deemed hi ble of—‘it’salie! IT} ‘Stay!’ said I; ‘there is something yet to be done. 


don’t wish to murder ye, an’ I don’t want the first} You are acting Laem we | in this affair; which I 


' deserve one chance for your life ; and if I should fall, 


| sow acknowledge is more than I was led to expect. You 


‘or is Hick q 
lhat he’s afee | \¥ 
grit in 
LD enoug ‘ 
I fancied that my speech produced some effect w ‘What!’ I exclaimed, taken by surprise at the ; 
ond Gut it promised an end to our alter- 
lowed it up by words of similar import : your mind ! you mean to 
‘If it be my fate to fall, I leave behind me friends 
ee a into the affair of my death. Trust 
me, they do so! [If I kill you, it will be but \ 
billing Wil be requaded im light 
me in a $ 
pronounced murder 
I gave emphasis to the last word. 
it, my antagonist shewed sign of emotion. I fancied ' 
tremble, and turn slightly pale! With an| ‘Wal, mister, thar you'll stand—ahind 
unsteady voice he replied : or afront o’ it, whichsomever ye like best. Hyar’s : 
“Murder? No, no! I’ve this other un, clost by the crib—thar’ill be my place. 
Ye’ve time enuf yet to save ye Git out o’ the | Thar’s twenty yards atween’em, I reck’n. Is that i 
| which of “those “motives, oF ofa 
inspi could not guess ; y seemed to cower | 
‘Murderer!’ echoed he, after a moment of appar- | 
blame o’ that, ’ithout ’ guilty o’ ain’t agwine { 
; he I mout a did so a minnit agone, but ye’ve i 
ost yer chance. Ye’ve called me coward ; an’ by the ; 
ve to boast ot. No, mister! ye ’ve got I rep! speaking mechani- 
*s soon ’s like. | cally; for very of the 
‘I i act is x? was something more i at } 
‘What act?’ altered demeanour of the man. He was fast disarm- 
reply to my pacific speech. } \ 
While I was speaking, I saw a change-pass over the} ‘Yuv riz my dander; an’, by G—! yuv got to 
countenance of my colossal antagonist—as if some new | fight for it!’ 
it 
| 
| 
| 
= 
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out book ; 
ot and, turning 


What’s for the 

gander. Yar 

a scholard ; but T seck'n nome. Hyar 
!’ 


ing out the paper on the top of a stump, he 
slowly comet bie name below mine; - 
—s ‘ore my eyes, pointed to the signa- 
ture—but without sayi 
wing, bi 
paper, and left the weapon quivering in the wood! 
these manceuvres i 


through with 


fer 


i 


a churlish or close-fisted man—had exhibited a frown 
or sneer behind that laughing mask of his; but we 
took up the volumes without the least apprehension 
of that nature, and we lay them down with a greater 
attachment to him who forms their subject than 
before. What a capacity for love and friendship had 
that fine fellow’s soul! How naturally he flew to 
the rescue of the weak or the ill-treated! What 
noble indignation he felt for the tyrant and the 
bigot! How the hearts of all good men were 
attracted towards his, no matter how different from 
his own were their dispositions and callings! How 
grateful his modest spirit was for a little kindness! 
How bitterly, too, alas, he felt unkindness, and 
how the daws did peck at that heart of his worn 
always upon his sleeve! He loved his fellow-creatures, 
but despite that universal sympathy, he did not (as 
sometimes happens) love his wife and children less. 


him | All children were, indeed, inexpressibly dear to his 


tender nature. When prostrated by sickness, and in 
far from good pecuniary circumstances, he would still 
find time and spirits to address a laughter-moving 
letter to one of his favourite little folks; and this 
when his writing had got to be of considerable value 
—a period at which the most prolific authors are apt 
to be chary of their correspondence. Of three letters 
thus indited to the children of his stanch friend, 
Dr Elliot, then residing at Sandgate, we hardly know 
which to select for its charming humour, lurking 
pathos—for the writer was at the time sick, almost 
unto death—and the writer's adaptability to the 


(he can play—it’s work to me), to help you to make 
little puddles in the Sand, and swing on the Gate. 
But 


‘If you do catch a big one with 
with a of sugar, and you can see whether he will 
break it up with his ni Besides crabs, I used 
to find jelly-fish on the made, it seemed to me, 
of sea-calves’ feet, and no sherry. The mermaids eat 
them, I suppose, at their wet water-parties, or salt 


* Memorials of Thomas Hood, Edited by his Daughter, with a 


eae | i| 


| 92 
it will be in danger. You would be regarded as a meatben's to. Son, 8» Mak Hehhe on the groun’! 
: ‘What is mean?’ hurriedly interrogated saw hi i e joint once or twice round hi 
antagonist evidently not comprehending my words. enw sloth, and then whisling 
ithout answering to the interrogatory, I drew | the air; I saw it rp yay till the sodden 
PC sound told that it had the ground. 
have fallen in fair| ‘That was a fearful moment! 
| out fearing | 4 LAST LAUGH WITH THOMAS HOOD. 
He looked at it for a moment, as if puzzled to make | In spite of a well-known saying concerning heroes 
and their body-servants, the more we know of a 
as y 8 really great man, the greater he generally seems. 
“You're right thar!” said he, in a drawling tone, and When the greatness is combined with lenaiiidaen, 
after a pause. ‘I hedn’t thunk o’ that. I guess this this is almost al the “ o~ ie 
dockyment be nothin’ the wuss o’ my name too? ~4 
; to have risen from the perusal of the life of a single 
favourite author, without an increased attachment to 
his memory. It would have been a sad thing to 
many of us if these last memorials of Thomas Hood* 
had shewn that good and genial writer to have been 
| 
composure, as 1 } 
} some ordinary purpose ! 
‘I reck’n, strenger, said he, in the same imper- 
i till we’ve settled who it’s to by yf 
yar place! I’m agwine to throw the 
ti est; an 
other word, or even looking around. 
iq ing shot in the back: for the late 
eachery. I 
itor; and no more did I hold 
That impression was gene long 
never with more reluctance did I 
enter upon the field bribe onl and at that moment, 
had my antagonist required it, I should not only have 
retracted the allegation of cowardice, but, perhaps, 
I knew that this be done only at the expense 
of my name and honour. Were I to have done so, I 
among m more circle, 
! character of my adversary ities he ad : 
J capacities he was addressing. 
would have. been uo. afer th ‘My pear Jeanre—So you are at Sandgate! Of 
have been the universal p> course, wishing for your old playfellow, M—— H—— 
Moreover, notwithstanding the apparently calm 
demeanour the squatter had now assumed—courteous 
I might almost call it—I knew he was implacable 
in his determination. There was no alternative—| which, in that case, nominally tells us a fib. But 
$ turning on my ou are nim ers, 
facing him. He was already in his place—with the do woke. The large crabs are 
joint of venion in one hand, and hin long rife in the scarcer. 
other. The hour was nigh, when one of us should 
make an abrupt exit from the world ! 
in the impassible face of my adversary—as plainly as 
if written upon the sky. 
I could read there, that there was no chance of 
escaping the combat; and I resigned myself to 
* Now, mister!’ cried my antagonist in a clear firm 
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shine were stinki 80 

*I suppose you never any sea-flowers, 
only sea-weeds. The tru is Mir Dovid Jease naver 


y 
bathe in the sea, w: is very refreshing, but it 
requires care; for if you stay under water too long, 
you may come up a mermaid, who is only half a lady, 
with a fish’s tail—which she can boil ii she likes. 
You had better try this with your Doll, whether it 
turns her into half a “ doll-fin.” 

*T hope you like the sea. I always did when I was 
a child, which was about two years Sometimes 
it makes such a fizzing and foaming, I wonder some 
of our London cheats do not bottle it up, and sell it 
for ginger-pop. When the sea is too rough, if you 


pour the sweet-oil out of the cruet all over it, and | I 


wait for a calm, it will be quite smooth—much 
smoother than a dressed salad. 


ship, that Somebody was a sea-captain instead of a 
Doctor, that he might bring you home a lion, or 
calf-elephant, ever so many parrots, or a monkey, 


from forei ? I knew a little girl 
mised a baby-whale by her sailor-brother, 
lubbered because he did not bring it. I sup; 
are no whales at Sandgate, but you might 
about the beach; or, at least, a stone for one. 


as your affectionate friend, ‘os. Hoop. 
‘The other Tom Hood sends his love to everybody 
bble and a good naughty- 
* P.S.—Don't fo: a nau, 
To Jeanie’s brother, he writes: ‘I used to catch 
long string-line. It was like 
it perhaps there are no flat fish 
The best 


fishes are so fond of it they keep drinking it all the 
| day long. Dip your little finger in, and then ouck it 


i 


FRESE PE 

8 


to run into my mouth, and 
I shut it up. I ink I see you being di in 


Their first child scarcely survi 
looking over some old papers, 
finest si in a yellow time-worn paper, 
inecribed in unt 
Little eyes that scarce did see, 

Little lips that never smiled ; 

Alas! my little dear dead child, 
Death is thy father, and not me, 
I but embraced thee, soon as he!’ 


In 1835, in consequence of the failure of a firm, Mr 
Hood and family were obliged to take up their resi- 
dence at Coblenz, where their ignorance of the language 
sometimes them in the most ludicrous situa- 


* Gradle. Hot wasser ? 
‘Jane. Yaw in pit—pat—pot—hmn—hum—eh ! 


asto: ‘ou ! 
winder 
a wa’ 
t, wi' little 
rises irom his Ded, and so has @ garden iull of weeds, ed yet in the ; 
how I kicked, 
scream, but the 
sea, 
so 
nose, like a button, into your mouth, like a button- ; 
another smell and taste! 
By the by, did you ever dive your head under water j 
whether you could cry “Quack?” Some ani 
can! I would try, but there is no sea here, and so 
am forced to dip into books. If you would catch 
a crab for me, and teach it to dance the Polka, it 
would make me quite happy; for I have not had any ’ 
’ ‘Some time ago exactly, there used to be, about the | toys or playthings for a wey Bape Did you ever 
pill try, like a little crab, to run two ways at once? See 
with black-tipped wings, went flying and scream- | if you can do it, for it is good fun; never mind 
ing over the sea, and now and then a ba down | tumbling over yourself a little at first. It would be 
into the water after a fish. Perhaps they catch their | a good plan to hire a little crab, for an hour a day, 
sprats now with nets, or hooks and lines. Do you | to teach baby to crawl, if he can’t walk, and, if I was 
ever see such birds? We used to call them “gulls,” his mamma, I would too! Bless him! But I must ; 
but they didn’t mind it! Do you ever see any boats | not write on him any more—he is so soft, and I have ‘ 
or vessels? And don’t you wish, when you see a we amen 
‘An now, good by; Fanny has made my tea, and mt 
I must drink it before it gets too hot, as we all were | 
last Sunday week. They say the glass was 88 in } 
the shade, which is a great age! The last fair breeze 
I blew dozens of kisses for you, but the wind changed, ! 
and, I am afraid, took them all to Miss H——, or | 
somebody that it shouldn’t.’ 
These two volumes are principally filled with 
| sea-stones are not pretty when they are dry letters, for Hood’s life, like that of most literary men, 
beautiful when they are wet—and we can always| was devoid of any striking incidents; like that of if 
wa many of his brethren too, it was beset with pecuniary \ 
‘When I can buy a telescope powerful enough, I canes, 
| shall have a peep at you. I am told with a good | life, and undoubtedly hastened his end. He married , 
glass, you can see the sea at such a distance that the | at twenty-five (in 1824), contrary to the wishes of his | 
| sea cannot see you! Now I must say good-by, for | wife’s family, but the young couple never found cause \ 
' my paper gets short, but not stouter. Pray, give my | to repent of their union: they loved one another _ 
love to your Ma, and my compliments to Mrs H—— | fondly to the last, and Death, at the end, did-but : 
and no mistake, and remember me, my dear Jeanie, | separate the husband and wife by a few months. ' 
f 
; if you want flat fish where there are none, is to bring |) 
and seeing it all over red spots, I | 
. caught the measles.’ He hopes the lad be 
better soon, ‘for somebody told me you had the 
shingles ;’ and with pone: swimming, the poor 
‘ sick man observes: ‘ J only swim in fancy, and strike } 
r out new ideas,’ To Mary Elliot, a still more youth- | tions, heighten oubtiess m the telling by ' 
4 ful correspondent, he says : ‘I remember that, when I —— author of Up the Rhine. : { 
saw the sea, it used sometimes to be very fussy, and| ‘ servant knows a few words of English too; 
but it was very fond of fun. Have the waves ever | wanted a fowl to boil for me. Now, she has a theory 
into ps, of water? : more it must be like German, Jane begins by shewing if 
the sea, and then fish for him, as they do fora Jack.| ‘@radle. Ja! yees—hiihn—henne—ja! yees. , 
But don’t go in yourself, and don’t let the baby go in| ‘Jane (a little through her nose). Hmn—hum— } 
and swim away, although he is the shrimp of the hemes, ken you geet a fowl—fool—foal, to 
ami Did voy ey he sea-water? The | boil—bile—bole for dinner ? 
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* Gradle (a little off the scent again). Ja, nein— 


spirit of fun had such a mastery over Hood, 
that he could not describe any common event to a 


ion of ordi i 


of that disease, 
early, and never 
ards the last, 


ering 
Hood | only rheumatic fever, and not one of his dangerous 
cheerful.’ 


and he 
attacks, was unusually 


n 
was heard feebly to remark, that 
little meat for the mustard.’ 
the works of Thomas Hood that will 
live the longest are not his humorous pieces. The 


** And nearly succeeded in doing s0, innocently assisted by 


the officer in question, with whom the pudding had not altogether 


agreed, As he did not know English, and my mother was not 
yet up in German, a pantomime ensued on his part 


of ion, but construed, by my father, as descriptive of the 
agonies of an internal skewer.’—T. H. 


| 


RSE 


a 


i 
| 
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officers to lunch upon it, and Hood wanted to. per. 
wasser, ell. suade me that the “ Cardinal” officer had swallowed 
i * Jane. Yes—no—good to eeat—chicken—cheeken | one of the skewers! Now, was not this an abomin- 
i i i able trick ?’ 
soup—poultry—peltry— ! 
"Grade (quite at fault. 
' ‘Jane (in despair). What I do! and Hood 
won't help me; he only laughs. This comes of leaving 
England! (She casts her across the street at | I give you the ry as er at Bruges 
the Governor’ poultry yard, and bright thought | They quite forgot how she was to get down the 
strikes her.) here—comb hair | canal, and they will have to take down the brickwork 
—hmn—hum—look there —dare—you see things of the locks at _o_— expense—some 1500 francs 
walking—hmn, hum, wacking about—things with | instead of 25; all of her width of paddle-boxes. 
| Gradle (hitting it off again). F day, 10.00 people 
‘ (hitting in). Feethers—faders— aunched ; troops, maunici’ everybody in 
- hah! fedders—ja, ja, yees, sie bringen—fedders, | their best ; and above all, Mr T——, the owner, in 
ja! 
* Jane echoes Fedders—yes—yaw, yaw! 
‘Exit Gradle, and after three-quarters of an hour, 
with success, 0 usband not 
to bellovein it; his fun indeed, for family weer, aad 
ial sort which only sets other 
me gm i -tables in a roar. There must have 
if at Coblenz, that exiled household, 
iF im half the splendid tourist-pestics who ‘did’ the I could give was, that she promised to be very fast. 
Bhine in those summers with travelling-carriage and | To heighten the fun, the wine was chucked at her by 
‘Yesterday morning,’ writes his wife, ‘I set to wine, but it ought to have been still champagne.’ 
work very seriously to make 
: snscealed. little thinking whet jests These laughable epistles are often interspersed wi 
should draw my Poor head trom Hood sad intimations of and the 
‘Being proud of my own fabrication, I uced it | dread Ss 
He left him till the day of his death. 
nt interest it was made, and I his ‘ best things’ were written in almost agonies, and 
a pestle and mortar.” “B nearly all his wee Biv oe of the Comic Annual— 
not got one, you know.” including the wond wood-cuts—emanated from a 
e insisted that, like the Otahei' sick-bed. He could not write for his Magazine— 
t small; and as I happened, which was so largely and graciously eked out by his 
ut my hand to my jaw at th brethren of the pen, during that time of trouble, as to 
oboration, of which he made make us in love with Literature—for the number but 
t, he huddled joke joke one before his death, but he furnished two pictorial 
with laughter, to-day embellishments—‘ Hood’s magpie with a 
hawk’s hood on; and the ‘ Editor’s Apologies,’ a 
ock jam,” and when I collection of bottles, leeches, and blisters—the fruits 
: he replied, “ What chews.” |. of his sick-room fancy. His own family was the 
you my story about the that Annual, 
The heutenant was with us on well thumbed in every house, which, writes his 
enjoyed my ag anges so much, that I| son, we ourselves ‘did not enjoy till the lapse of 
to make one for him. Hood threatened to wg hey had mercifully ps fen! down some 
with it—either to pop in bullets | of sad recollections connected with it. The 
plac, that was put bol witont| thoroughly enjoyed wae Gardiner, 
t vigi 80 it was into boil without | t enjoyed was “ iner, a Horti- 
any mis ortune, ” cultural eee and even this was composed in 
tating Gradle to put it, 
e drawing-room the morning 
says it was put down smoking 
and the spirit of mischief 
bought a groschen’s wort) Hood’s fun was perfectly genuine; the nature of the 
skewers that very morni man was too elastic and genial for any circumstances, i 
shorter than the pudding’s | however untoward, to depress. It is recorded of him, 
never perceiv: sig’ 
oud th up 
me, praised when I find | 
t of the room, Hood asked him if il was 
d, and he answered “ Yes” so gravely, | ———— — - - — 
ught he meditated some joke in retalia- 
on his guard. At the ball, the truth 
thought some new 
gave me credit 
He invited two of his brother 
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serious side of his character is even more worthy of 
attentive admiration ; and The of the Shirt and 
The Bridge of Sighs will survive Miss Kilmansegge, 
although there is. no wittier, and @ wiser 
lesson in the language than is exhibi 


ysis, 
And pour it on a lobster salad. 
My brain is dull, my sight is foul, 
I cannot write a verse,.or 
Then, Pallas, take away thine Owl, 
And let us have a Lark instead. 
But these are by no means equal to a pathetic poem, 
The Posy Ohristnae Carol, which 
in the same num 


ing,’ signed ‘ Pauper, in the 
Atheneum, which will be new to all our readers : 

Don’t tell me of buds and blossoms, 

Or with rose and vi’let wheedle ; 
Nosegays grow for other bosoms— 
Churehwarden and Beadle. 

What have you to do with streams ? 

What with sunny skies, or garish 
Cuckoo-song, or pensive dreams }—~ 
Nature’s not your Parish | 


What right have such as you to dun 
For sun or moonbeams, warm or bright ? 
Before you talk about the sun, 
Pay for window-light ! 
Talk of passions—amorous fancies !—- 
While your betters’ flames miscarry— 
If bapa. your Dolls and Nancys, 
’t we make you marry? 
Talk of wintry chill and storm— 
Fragrant winds, that blanch your bones ! 
You poor can always keep you warm— 
An’t there breaking stones ? 
— you don’t enjoy the spring, 
fair and vi’lets meek, 
You eannot look for everything 
On eighteen-pence a week | 


With seasons what have you to do? 
If corn doth thrive, or wheat is harmed ? 
What's weather to the cropless? 
Don’t farm—but you are farmed | 
Why everlasting murmurs hurled 
With hardship for the text }— 
If such as you don’t like this world, 
We'll pass you to the next, 
OVERSEER. 


BEES 


ICE-WRECKED. 
a fair we suet, 
fourth day, the bluff Land’s End was waning 
distance. As it faded from our view, some few 
were shed at the remembrance that it was our 


i 


ighter 
in se’ 
em 


manager, in one of the far western districts of Canada ; 
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while the other passengers, skilled artisans and ’ 
labourers, all held suitable engagements. 
and full of cheerfulness and hope; and as we bow! 
along over old Ocean, there were few evenings when 
| young ladys parrative. e couple of verses, 7o|the pleasant echo of music did not float by on 
Minerva, from the Greek, are excellent, and well worthy | the waves, as the young people danced and sung 
7 of a place in the Fragments at the end of thesg inter- | beneath the stars, and the joyous shouts and laughter 
. I’m sick of Song, and Ode, and Ballad— rant, our prin as 
inning to ly our ight 
New World, when a sudden change occurred in the 
temperature, and the balmy days of April were fol- 
At length we entered the ames Bey the St 
entire surface was check with masses of ice ; evi- 
dently the aes winter covering of 7 river above 
and would have been deservedly famous, but for the | being swept e current out to sea. Nothing could 
insinuating sympathy under the guise of affected | up tlocks upon their surface gloamed 
hardness, we will conelude with the Lines in A distence sition crystal. 
The wind was in our favour, and our ship sped 
passengers stood watching with unwearied eyes 
large frozen plains glittered in moonlight with a 
strange spectral beauty none of us had ever seen | 
After a time, a mass of ice huger than common 
appeared floating down the stream. Subsequently, we || 
y forms every i 
cy. On it came, A |. 
sky like a castle | 
een 
momentarily be- 
ship received a 
y through all her 
hundred and forty 
me Never 
followed, quick 
well-nigh frantic 
their bosoms, Be 
cry from the \ 
e ice, somewhat \ 
their fears, and they stood quietly by, while | 
was put down, and the sails drawn round, {| 
effort to free us from the huge mass of ice 
y audibly against her timbers. A minute more, 
men’s feet, there arose a cry that + | 
every cranny neighbouring ice- 
castle— T chip inking!’ 
It was an appalling announcement ; and unfortun- 
vier we its } 
and resistless as that of a knife, pressing against the 
of the native we were leaving tor ever, | double timbers needed for ice-encoun' cut { 
ey were quickly dried in the anticipation of Cam So 
days to come; for we were westward bound, | with the and rapidity of a cascade. | 
al in te chastened What a fearful scene of terror and confusion ensued ! 
oyer, a man of large fortune, who was about | the shrieks and lamentations of women, the cries of , 
es | beheld the fears and danger of those dearest to them. 
| 
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in bitter indignation 
leave women and children to perish. 
of his most fearful forms did indeed seem pressing 
close upon us, for our scanty stock of food was 
exhausted. flung themselves at length upon 
the ice, utterly indifferent to all outward objects; 
while others prayed earnestly over the dear ones for 

Suddenly a loud t rose above the plash of the 
t that wens a Ge murmur of sorrowful voices, and 

would survive till morning. echoed cheerfully over our frozen resting-place. 

under Providence, to the officers of ip,| Every eye turned seaward, and there, but a few 
i fathoms from us, lay a vessel, which, absorbed 
as we were in our misery, aj us unper- 
ceived. Her bulwarks were filled with sympathising 
faces, and to our feeble cheer of welcome, there came 
back so hearty a response, that it sent a glow through 


our 
Never was kindness greater than that which we 
poor ice-wrecked voyagers received from the crew and 
of that ship, crowded though she already 
was. To their care and attention we owed not only our 
own lives, but those of the dear ones who seemed 
about to die; and never can we feel sufficiently grate- 
offices, or the many sacrifices they 
made on our behalf. 
The ship was westward bound, and on our arrival 
in Canada, the account of our misfortunes 
many offers of employment. Years have 
then, and the world has gone well with us, but 
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; our had perished with him, and that even 
ones, the younger was an invalid. Meanwhile, no | again friendless and destitute. 
Prensa bry There was no space to lower the} Meanwhile, many were the eager continually 
boats, and the pale, terrified passengers were hurriedly Gib tn: vein Sor 
the ice. It was | sail. As the day wore on, the sun shone brilliantly 
k or wrapper as | out, and his beams flashed in a thousand dazzling 
} ir worldly posses- | rays on our ice-raft, until we were almost blinded by 
next sent down, | chilled frames for which we were most and 
by the crew; and then we stood a 
cowering group upon the ice-field that had | rills, enabling us to quench our thirst, without filling 
wrought us so much rg | for the last | our mouths with ice. Twice in the day, a little 
moment of the good ship, which brought us in | biscuit and raw pork were distributed to us, and thus 
sadly and sufferingly passed the day, till a second 
a as 39) Seng  eneing Suddenly the bow bent | night of misery set in. This proved far worse than 
low, as if to salute the waves, and the stern rose high | the former, for ere long, wild gusts began to howl 
over the ocean-wastes, out am which we now had 
the stately ship passed silently down into the bosom ‘aid 
of the deep, every tall mast and tapering yard in its | us, and dashed therselves against our refuge; and 
place, and every sail spread to its uttermost, and Se it into motion, we 
gleaming whitely in the moonlight, until each in its | knew not how soon er atets ep over it, or 
turn passed from our sight. For a few moments there | shatter it in pieces. It was a fearful night, and so 
was a troubled vortex, and then the moonlit sea rolled Gul us, that we 
placidly on, and the gentle oe swept over the | scarce could rouse ourselves to exertion, until a sailor’s 
spot, leaving no trace of the fearful shipwreck, which 
in scarce ten minutes from the time the ice struck our ow many tearful eyes brightened, and heavy 
hearts throbbed quick and y, as they watched 
the broad sea, our only refuge that desolate of ice, | that sail speed on towards us before the last breath 
which, hard, inhospitable, and shelterless, pierced us | of the expiring gale! 
through with its intense cold. was lest she should not have space for all Nearer 
That night was one of infinite suffering an | and still nearer she came, until we could see the men 
it was terible to ear the wang of the | our eyee_she us hy, 
? It was terrible to iling our us by, uno! ing or i 
be group of human beings clustered round it. If unheed- 
from it. A few loose planks spars had been thrown ing, Heaven fongive them, for it was fearful depth of 
over from the ship, and the scramble to obtain them | despair into which to fling back so many of their 
was like «struggle for gold. I was so fortunate as to | fellow-creatures. The women sank down too heart- 
secure one, and on it I placed my poor wife and elder | stricken for words, and the men lifted up their voices 
child, ro 
the live 
with th 
striving 
my feet 
and the 
fire, ca 
As th 
we felt 
shiverin 
few am 
thanks, 
who se 
when I 
us, do 
4 ay & single saul, and thought of our desola- | 
tion, our —. and angen fate, I felt it was 
; mercifully called away the evil to come. But 
the mother could not feel so, and amid her own 
) sufferings, her tears fell fast on the sweet placid face 
that would never weep again. 
With the morning, the ship’s oe and pas- 
sengers were mustered, to ascertain if any were 
missing, and great was our consternation to find that 
our employer, Mr Grant, was absent. Brery inquiry | 
‘was made, and every search among the crevices and 
crannies of our rugged ice-raft, but all in vain. In 
the confusion and misery of the night, none had missed 
him, nor was any trace of him to be found, and we | nothing can erase from our minds the haunting 
were at length compelled to believe that our kind and nights we 
friend and master had either perished in” the wreck, tos- 
or else in his passage to the ice. However it happened, 
it was a new calamity, and one that, despite our own 
) extremity, grieved us deeply; and besides our regret 
human selfishness soon brings in such cases, that all 
{ 


